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LEGISLATIVE REPORT 


N°“ bills of major importance have been enacted since 
the report in the April American Child. The Cali- 
fornia and Illinois 16 year bills are still active but are meet- 
ing Opposition which may force weakening amendments as 
the price of favorable action. The Illinois Child Labor Com- 
mittee is conducting a vigorous campaign for enactment of 
its bill without major compromises. Opposition to the 16 
year bill in Texas has produced a substitute bill which is 
even less adequate than the present law. The Texas Legis- 
lature will adjourn shortly and the chances are that no child 
labor bill will be passed. The Pennsylvania Legislature ad- 
journed without passing any of the bills which the Public 
Education and Child Labor Association had supported in its 
legislative program, including limitation of hours of after- 
school employment, a 16 year age limit in bowling alleys, 
double compensation for minors injured while illegally 
employed, and educational allowances in lieu of unem- 
ployment compensation. 

The South Carolina bills went down to defeat but since 
the Legislature meets again next year, the State Conference 
of Social Work, the Parent-Teacher Association and other 
groups interested in strengthening the South Carolina law 
are planning an educational campaign to increase public 
understanding and support for the enactment of similar 
bills in 1946. 

The Michigan 16 year bill was killed in the Senate Labor 
Committee. This action, which was vigorously protested by 
the groups which had supported the bill (the Parent- 
Teachers Association, the League of Women Voters and 
the American Association of University Women), was fol- 
lowed by the passage of a resolution to create a Senate 
Committee to make a study of child labor conditions and 
recommend legislation necessary for the “correction of any 
conditions or abuses found to exist’’ to the 1947 session of 
the Legislature. 

Some specific gains not previously mentioned include a 
law in Rhode Island, supported by the Consumers League, 
to eliminate minors under 18 from the “graveyard shift.” 
The law prohibits minors of 16 and 17 from working in 
manufacturing, mechanical or mercantile establishments 
between 11 p.m. and 6 a.m. In Oregon the school atten- 
dance law has been strengthened by lowering the beginning 
age from 8 to 7 and raising the educational requirement for 
school leaving under 16 from completion of the 8th grade 
to completion of the 12th grade. A child who has completed 
the 8th grade may be exempted from the 12th grade re- 
quirement if further attendance would cause hardship to 
the family or be educationally unprofitable for the child. 

Three states took steps to give minors more protection 
under workmen’s compensation laws — Iowa, Minnesota 


and New Jersey. The Iowa and Minnesota laws were ex- 
tended to include illegally employed, as well as legally 
employed, minors. The double compensation provision in 
the New Jersey law for illegally employed minors will now 
apply up to 18 years of age instead of to 16 years. 

Utah, which enacted an emergency law in 1945 to permit 
the employment of females above ground at mines and in 
smelters with no minimum age specified, set an 18 year 
minimum age when extending the expiration date of the 
law from April 1945 to April 1947. The attempt to raise 
the age limit in bowling alleys from 14 to 16 was defeated 
and the age limit for caddies outside of school hours was 
lowered from 14 to 12. The Act authorizing the shortening 
of the school term to provide agricultural labor was ex- 
tended to April 1947 or until the end of the war. 

The Connecticut tobacco bill was favorably reported by 
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A COMMUNITY PROJECT 


HE Youth Employment Council of Detroit, organized 
gp a temporary basis in August 1944, has now become 
a permanent organization. The original membership of 25 
community organizations will be considerably enlarged to 
include all social, civic, labor, employer and religious or- 
ganizations concerned with youth. Provision is made for 
individual as well as agency membership. The purposes of 
the Council are stated as follows in its Constitution: 

1. To keep children and youth in school. 
2. To aid in the enforcement of existing child labor 
laws. 
3. To work for higher standards in the Michigan Child 
Labor Code. 
4. To promote health examinations for youth employ- 
ment. 
5. To study and make recommendations on school-work 
experience. 
Standing Committees on Legislation, Membership, Pub- 
licity, Research and Studies are set up in the Constitution. 
This recognition by Detroit agencies that the problems 
of youth employment will not subside with the war and that 
a permanent organization is needed to promote educational 
and employment standards that will be in the best interests 
of youth, should produce positive and constructive results 
in the future. 


NEW JERSEY TAKES THE LEAD 


EW JERSEY should be a popular state with migrant 
labor as soon as word of the new Migrant Labor Act 
gets around. The Act is the culmination of many years of 
work by the Consumers League of New Jersey and if the 
comprehensive provisions are well administered, migrants 
will be housed in comfortable and sanitary living quarters; 
they will have health services, labor law enforcement, edu- 
cational facilities for their children and assistance in wel- 
fare problems. 

This overall program to treat the migrant laborer as a 
self-respecting worker, entitled to decent living and work- 
ing conditions, is provided for by including in the adminis- 
trative board all State agencies whose cooperation and 
resources are needed. A Division of Migrant Labor is estab- 
lished in the Department of Labor which consists of the 
Commissioner of Labor and a Migrant Board with six 
ex-officio members: the Commissioners of Education, Insti- 
tutions and Agencies, and Economic Development, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, Superintendent of State Police, 
Director of Health. In addition there are five members at 





large appointed by the Governor, two to be representative 
of farmers and one of organized labor. 

The detailed specifications for housing, sanitation and 
other services can thus be effectively implemented through 
interdepartmental cooperation and responsibility. The 
Department of Health will not only assist in setting stand- 
ards for sanitation and preventive and curative health 
services, but is responsible for making adequate health 
services available where they are inadequate. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will assist in an educational program 
for employers of migrant labor to give them a better under- 
standing of the standards, methods and objectives of the 
Division of Migrant Labor. The Department of Education 
will cooperate in providing educational facilities for the 
children of migrant workers, the Department of State 
Police in providing protection, and the Department of 
Institutions and Agencies in resolving welfare problems. 
The Department of Economic Development will help to 
determine the need for camps, their location, construction 
and operation. 

This cooperative responsibility, plus an appropriation of 
$100,000 which can be expended either by June 30, 1945 
or June 30, 1946, should make it possible to bring all 
migrant camps in the State up to the standards which the 
Act seeks to establish. 


EDITORIAL PROS AND CONS 


HE following editorials from Texas and Arkansas 
papers illustrate the wide divergence in opinion on 
child labor that still exists, the result of which is continued 
wide divergence in the standards of state child labor laws: 


Child Labor Laws 


Before this war, some people were howling over the general 
condition of American youth. They were weak, wayward, this, 
that and the other, ran the complaints. 

Then our youngsters, boys and girls alike, with very ‘little 
training from a professional military standpoint, became the best 
and most resourceful soldiers on the face of the earth. 

That convinced most people their fears were groundless, but 
not Rep. Arthur Cato of Weatherford. 

He wants to amend the Child Labor Laws of Texas, and has 
proposed H.B. 37 to do so. 

The effect of his suggested law change would be to wrap up 
our children who want to work, so strictly and thoroughly in 
governmental red tape that the precious initiative and resource- 
fulness that is their heritage might be lost forever. To take a 
job, they’d need a work permit from a designated public official. 
To obtain this permit, they’d have to file a birth certificate, a 
statement from the school principal on grades made and to be 
maintained, take a physical examination and submit a statement 
from the employer describing the nature of work to be done. 

If the job happened to be mowing the neighbor's grass regu- 
larly, all these conditions still would have to be met while the 
gtass grew higher and tougher to aut. 

If the youngster became discouraged and decided loafing on a 
street corner was the better way, who could blame him? 

If already lax parents use this state paternalism as an excuse 
to further avoid their obligations to their children, who would 
be responsible, state or parent? 

Texas already has sharp laws prohibiting “sweat shop’’ ex- 
ploitation of our children. It may be our laws can stand improve- 
ment but not by the state-supreme, child-discouraging, parent- 
excusing route proposed by Rep. Cato. 

‘ Houston (Teéx.) Press 
Feb. 26, 1945 
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Should Children Work? 


Among the million or more boys and girls of high school age 
who last year quit school to work Fort Smith had its full share 
of representatives. And the process is still going on. 

Many of these young people would have quit school and 
entered the labor market in times of peace, but the war has un- 
questionably swelled the number. School authorities do all they 
can to keep these children in school. In a good many cases they 
succeed. The total of those who have left school is by no means 
what it would have been if teachers and other staff members had 
not fought the trend. In this they have often had the help of 


‘ parents, but in many cases their combined efforts have not been 


sufficient... . 

Manpower is needed, yes—and childpower too. But youth’s 
aid is not needed so seriously that education should be neglected. 
The welfare of both the nation and the individual boys and girls 
demands that in helping in the present crisis they not create a 


_ serious problem for the future. 


There is an added moral issue of serious import. With whom, 
under what conditions, and during what hours are these children 
working? Answers in many cases do not reflect credit on the 
judgment of parents nor do they bode well for the future of the 
youngsters. State regulations—those of Arkansas included—fall 
far short of adequately protecting youth in the matter of work. 

Fort Smith has many instances of boys and girls leaving school 
to work when good judgment on the part of parents should 
prevent it. The fact that a child is old enough that state law no 
longer requires that he go to school does not mean that it makes 
sense for parents to let him quit. Unhappily, in many cases, the 
parents want Johnny to go to school but “he just won't go.” Can 
the efforts of the school win against that? .. . 

If youth is to be permitted to work there should be intelligent 
cooperation between parent and employer for his best welfare. 
Some employers are mindful of their obligation to guide young 
employees, but it can’t be expected that many will take the 
initiative unless parents are interested enough to confer with 
them. 

Parents and employers alike need to remember that what is 
legal isn’t necessarily best for these young people. 

Fort Smith (Ark.) Southwest American e 
March 26, 1945 


WHICH JOBS FOR YOUNG WORKERS? 


HE Children’s Bureau has now issued twelve leaflets 

in its series of advisory standards for the employment 
of young workers published under the above title. The 
industries for which standards have been most recently 
drawn up are the pulp and paper industry, the textile in- 
dustry, the railroad industry and foundries. The standards 
recommended by the Children’s Bureau are based on a 
careful analysis of the various processes in each industry, 
and show which are the comparatively safe occupations for 
workers of 16 and 17 and which are too hazardous for 
workers under 18. Employers are urged to observe the 
recommended standards in using young workers. The Chil- 
dren’s Bureau offers its assistance to plants in developing 
policies for suitable use of 16 and 17 year old workers 
where such policies have not already been developed. 
Though these advisory standards have been substituted, 
during the war, for mandatory hazardous-occupations or- 
ders for employment under 18, they constitute an impor- 
tant addition to the body of information regarding hazard- 
ous and non-hazardous occupations within a particular 
industry which will be useful when mandatory orders are 
resumed. 


FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 


ECOGNIZING that “special measures must be worked 

out to (a) absorb into peacetime employment these 

large numbers of young workers who must work to sustain 

themselves; (b) withdraw from the immediate labor 

market a large number of young people by giving them 

the chance to continue some form of schooling, vocational, 

government or other training,’’ the CIO passed the follow- 

ing resolutions regarding future measures for young 
workers at its 1944 National Convention: : 


“RESOLVED, that this CIO convention go on record 
for (1) A broad government program for training and 
retraining young workers in new vocations or at higher 
skills to be put into operation during the reconversion 
period; 

(2) The participation of labor, industry, and govern- 
ment in reestablishing and strengthening all Federal and 
State laws protecting the work standards governing young 
workers and young women workers in particular; 


(3) A program of Federal and State aid to education, 
assuring an opportunity for young workers now in industry, 
who qualify for entry into college to do so; 


‘‘(4) The establishment of strict controls over work of 
minors, and the strict enforcement of existing laws and the 
enactment of new state legislation to secure the full abo- 
lition of child labor below 16 years of age; 


(5) The establishment of a permanent National Youth 
Service Administration that shall serve as a coordinating 
agency in solution of reconversion and postwar problems 


_of youth.” 


THE MIGRANT’S CHILDREN 


 aalagntelpoe ent of conditions in migrant labor camps 
was the subject of discussion at a recent Conference in 
New York State called by the Consumers League and other 
state agencies. Because migrants are more essential than 
ever in food production, it should be possible to arouse 
greater public interest in their welfare. 


The Round Table on Child Care Centers advocated sev- 
eral lines of action relating to child care, recreation for 
children and adults and stimulation of communities to in- 
clude migrants in welfare and recreational activities. Child 
care centers are essential if mothers are to be free to work 
but it was recognized that the programs in these centers 
should be expanded to'take care of children up to 14. If 
serious efforts are made in New York State to enforce the 
14 year age limit for employment in agriculture, some pro- 
vision must be made for the care and supervision of chil- 
dren under this age. In the absence of such provision, chil- 
dren between 6 and 14 are found, not in the child care 
centers, but in the fields with their parents who naturally 
prefer to have them working with them than to leave them 
unsupervised at the camp. The Child Care Round Table 
recommended that this problem be met by including chil- 
dren up to 14 in the program for care in the centers and 
that two experimental centers for older children be oper- 
ated this summer, looking toward an increased number of 
these centers in 1946 if the experimental programs prove 
to be successful. 
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LEGISLATIVE REPORT 
(Continued from page 1) 


the Labor Committee, with an amendment to the 14 year 
limit and 8 hour day provision for work on tobacco farms 
to eliminate small farms employing less than 15 persons 
from the operation of the Act. However, opposition to the 
bill is strong and its enactment looks doubtful. While it was 
to be expected that the effort of the Labor Department to 
get a 14 year limit for employment on tobacco farms would 
meet with vigorous opposition, it was something of a sur- 
prise when considerable disagreement developed on the 
bills sponsored by the Department of Education to permit 
14 and 15 year olds to engage in after-school and vacation 
employment in types of work approved by the Commis- 
sioner of Labor, and to permit educationally retarded 
children of 14 and 15 to be released from school for 
employment in similarly approved types of work. Leading 
newspapers and labor oppose the bills as unnecessary and 
undesirable relaxations of hard-won standards, interpreting 
the bills to mean that children of 14 and 15 would be per- 
mitted to engage in all the occupations now prohibited to 
children under 16. Educators and social workers favor the 
modifications, assuming that the controls specified in the 
bills would operate and that children of these ages would 
be able to engage only in specified and suitable types of 
employment. They believe that such part-time employment 
is often in the interest of the children of these ages and that 
the present law is too rigid in closing all employment to 
them except agriculture and domestic service. 

Newspaper editorials opposing the bills state that chil- 
dren of 14 would be permitted to work in bowling alleys at 
night, and that mentally retarded children of 14 could 
operate elevators and feeble-minded girls of 14 could work 
in restaurants and cafes. The provisions of both bills limit 
hours of work and permit no night work after 6:30 p.m. 
and make the State Board of Education responsible for the 
procedures and the Commissioner of Labor responsible for 
the types of approved employment. 

The outcome will be watched with interest, for Connec- 
ticut would seem to be in an anomalous position if it decides 
that children of 14 and 15 should not be permitted to work 
in stores and similar establishments after school hours and 
during vacations and if, at the same time, it fails to end the 


long-standing exploitation of children under 14 on com- 
mercialized tobacco farms. 


THE BIBLIOGRAPHY SHELF 


TREND OF CHILD LaBor, 1940-44. Ella Arvilla Merritt and 
Floy Hendricks. Monthly Labor Review, U.S. Department 

of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, April 1945. 
In this article are all the available facts about the increase 
in child labor during the war based on employment certifi- 
cate figures, Federal Census counts and state reports. 
A 300% increase in the 14 and 15 year old group, as com- 
pared with a 150% imcrease in the 16 and 17 year old 
group; a total of 30% of all the young people 14 to 17 
years at work in 1944 (over 50% in the summer months) 
in contrast to 10% in 1940; illegal employment up 400 or 
500% —these merely suggest the figures which are found 
in this record. The increase in employment certificates 
between 1940 and 1943 is shown by states, and information 
is included on the educational level of children who ob- 
tained certificates and the industries which they entered. 
As the report says, “These facts emphasize the need to 
reestablish and improve the legislative standards that help 
to give to the country’s youth opportunity for education and 
for normal physical and social development, and to 

strengthen the machinery for their enforcement.” 


A STUDY OF THE WoRK EXPERIENCE OF LOUISIANA STU- 
DENTS. Published for the Louisiana Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation by the Loutsiana State Department of Labor. 

This study of the work load carried by students after school, 
week-ends and during vacations, made by the Louisiana 
Parent-Teacher Association, covered 32,865 students from 
10 to 20 years of age in 87 schools of 9 Parishes. The col- 
lection and tabulation of information as to the amount and 
kind of work this large group of students were doing was 
an extremely complicated undertaking for a volunteer body 
even with the assistance given by several universities in the 
tabulation. In addition to the findings on student work 
loads, illegal occupations and illegal work hours, the report 
includes recommendations as to what communities can do 
to check excessive employment and to cooperate with en- 
forcing officials to reduce illegal employment. A compari- 
son with the findings of a similar study in Alabama adds 
to the value of the report. 
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The employment of children continues at a high level and few gains 
have been made in the laws protecting them through legislative 
action this year. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
419 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N. Y. 


I enclose §..............:s00 for continued efforts to raise the minimum 
age for full-time employment in state laws to 16 years. 
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